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LETTER 


TO THE 


MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT 


WHO HAVE PRESENTED PETITIONS 


TO THE 


HONOURABLE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


FOR THE 


ABOLITION OF THE SLAVE TRADE, 


By a WEST-INDIA MERCHANT. 


— 


Ad Reipublice firmandas vires, ſanandoſque * * ” A 


pergit oratio. 
Ve cacis ducentibus! Ve cæcis ſequentibus ! 7 8. Aug. 
en 
| LONDON: 
— — 


$0LD BY I. SEWELL, CORNHILL; I. MURRAY, FLEET- 
STREET ; AND j. DEBRETT, PICCADILLY. 


1792. 
(PRICE ONE SHILLING AND $IXPENCE.) 


To raus 
MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT 


WHO HAVE PRESENTED PETITIONS TO THE HO- 
NOURABLE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


FOR THE 


0 | 
ABOLITION OF THE SLAVE-TRADE. 


— — 
— — 


HON. GENTLEMEN, 


As Mr. Wilberforce has at length been 
pleaſed to name the day (the agthof March) 
on which he is to make anew Motion for 
the Abolition of the Slave-Trade, it is 
hoped that this Addreſs will not be con- 
ſidered either as preſumptuous or unſea- 
ſonable. That Gentleman, as you have, 
no doubt, obſerved, has lately declined any 
declaration of the day when he meant to 
make this Motion, that he might gain as 
much time as poſſible; ſo that his Emiſſa- 
ries might thereby be enabled to procure 
Petitions, with Inſtructions to you, the 
B Re- 


FS» 


Repreſentatives of Counties and Boroughs, 
to mount, behind him, on his hobby- 
horſe. How many there are of thoſe Pe- 


titions I do not know; if they are nume 


rous, the reaſon for this Addreſs to you is 
the greater. 


It will naturally. occur to you, Gentle- 
men, to inquire into the manner in which 
thoſe Petitions are procured : whether they 
be ſet on foot by the unanimous conſent 
of your Electors, or at the earneſt entreaty 
of particular perſons, inſtigated by Mr. 
Wilberforce and other Enthuſiaſts, It will 
then remain with you to appreciate the 
degree of regard due to Petitions ſo ob- 
tained; to compare the number of thoſe 
who are active, with that of thoſe who are 
merely paſſive in this petitioning buſineſs ; 
and the number and character of both, 
with thoſe of the ſober and well-informed 
part of the nation, who leave the Regula- 
tion of our Weſt-India Iſlands, as hereto- 
fore, in the hands of the Legiſlature. 


Such 


684 

Such of the Petitions as come from Ma- 
nufacturing Towns, ought to be inquired 
into with particular care: for there is not 
a Tradeſman in Great Britain who does 
not directly or indirectly derive advantage 
from the African and Weſt-India Trade.“ 
And it is ſcarcely credible, that any con- 
ſiderable number of Tradeſmen, if their 
facility were not ſurpriſed by zealous im- 
portunity, would, from a ſympathy with 
ſuffering, real or imaginary, acroſs the At- 
B 2 lantic, 


* And not Tradeſmen only, but the whole of the 
Community of both this and our Siſter Kingdom, from 
the moſt exalted Proprietor of Land, down to the hum- 
bleſt Cottager, derive benefit from that Trade, which, it 
is computed, forms a third part of the whole of the Bri- 
tiſh Commerce: Farmers, Manufacturers, Mechanics, 
Sailors, Coopers, Wharfingers, Lightermen, Porters, 
and many others connected with various Trades; be- 
ſides Widows, Orphans, Mortgagees, and Annuitants, 
dependent on the Weſt-India Merchants and Planters. 
For an Illuſtration of the Importance of the Weſt-India 
Trade, with all its circuitous traffic—and the Impor- 
tance of that Trade to the Defence of this Iſland, and 
the Maintenance of our Dignity in Europe, ſee a Pam- 
phlet entitled The Slave Trade Indiſpenſable,” 
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lantic, diminiſh or endanger the eatnings 
on which they, with their families, depend 
for bread. 


Yes, Gentlemen, you will find, on in- 
quiry, that the hue and cry that has been 
raiſed againſt the Weſt-India Planters, and 
the Slave Trade, is not natural, at leaſt, 
not ſo much natural, as it is artificial. The 
Wilberforcian Zealots have ſet many Emiſ- 
ſaries to work, who have publiſhed a 
number of ſmall Pamphlets for ſale ; ſome 


'of them at the low rate of one half-penny 


each, or three ſhillings and fixpence per 
hundred. But left, after all, they ſhould 


not ſell, they have been, with wonderful 


induſtry and perſeverance, diſtributed all 
over the kingdom gratis. Thoſe compo- 
ſitions are fraught with cruelties, collected 
from records and rumours, committed on 
Negroes for more than a century. One 
of them is addreſſed to the Prelates of 
England and Wales, beſeeching them to 
ſtand forward between the innocent in- 
< habitants of Africa, and the mercileſs 
% RuFFians of Europe.” Another of theſe 

Pam- 
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Pamphlets is moſt impudently addreſſed 
to the DuTcurss of York, entreating that 
her Royal Highneſs would ſet the exam- 
ple of abſtaining from the uſe of Sugar; 
and informing her, that an Addreſs to the 
People of Great Britain, exhorting them 
to refrain from the uſe of Sugar and Rum, 
was publiſhed, and thirty-five thouſand 
copies diſtributed in different places ; for 
the expreſs purpoſe of procuring Petitions 
to you, Gentlemen, to fulfill the miſchie- 
vous caprice of Mr, Wilberforce. Theſe 
circumſtances, it is hoped, which unequi- 
vocally indicate the true origin of the Pe- 
titions againſt the Slave Trade, will ope- 
rate on the liberal minds of the Honoura- 
ble Houſe of Commons, as a caution 
againſt the effects of a zeal, blind, intem- 
perate, and plainly fanatical. You will, 
no doubt, conſider, Gentlemen, not only 
the will of thoſe who have petitioned, but 
the intereſts of both thoſe Who have pe- 
titioned, and thoſe alſo who have not.— 
You will have regard to the intereſts of 
your Conſtituents, whether among the 
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number of Petitioners, or no. You will 
combine the general intereſts of your Con- 
ſtituents with thoſe of the nation and its 
dependencies, at large; and the intereſts 
of the nation at large, as much as poſſi- 
ble, with the wider intereſts of humanity: 
for which we are all as much concerned 
as Mr. Wilberforce; though we may dif- 
fer widely as to the means by which they 
may be beſt promoted. | 


So circumſcribed are our views into fu- 
turity, and ſo myſterious the chain which 
in the complexity of human affairs, binds 
the effect to the cauſe, that the reſult of 
an untried ſyſtem ſometimes turns out to 
be the very reverſe of what was intended. 
As there is nothing ſolitary in Nature, but 
all things are connected together by firſt 
principles, and by various relations, it of- 
ten, nay, it commonly happens, that the 
immediate objet of any particular inno- 
vation is of little magnitude or importance, 
compared with the collateral circumſtances 
that may attend, or the conſequences that 
may 


1 


may flow from it. For this reaſon, the 
wiſeſt nations have ever paid the moſt pro- 
found reſpect to the cuſtoms and inſtitu- 
tions of their anceſtors. The moſt pru- 
dent individuals, too, are averſe to inno- 
vation, and governed in their conduct, by 
cautious circumſpection: rather ſtudious 
of improving, than ambitious of controul- 
ling circumſtances ; and willing to endure 
ſome evil for the ſake of certain good, 
rather than to riſk certain good for the 
chance of removing that evil. 


Slavery 1s an evil inſeparable from the 
barbarous ſtate of ſociety. In compariſon 
of the dreadful alternative for which Sla- 
very was ſubſtituted, it was even a degree 
of mercy. It had its ſource in that degree 
of civilization which takes place, when 
human nature emerges from the ſavage 
to the barbarous ſtate, and which inclines 
the conqueror rather to ſell his priſoners 
to foreign purchaſers, than to put them 
to the ſword. In all our judgments of 
tranſactions we ought to have reſpect to 
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the circumſtances in which they take place: 
inaſmuch as what may appear hard, eruel, 
and unjuſt, in certain given circumſtances, 
may be lenient, humane, and generous in 
others. Although it be common for men 
in the civilized and refined ſtages of ſo- 
ciety, when at their caſe, to talk of prefer- 
ing death to ſlavery, the rude barbarian, 
obedient to the firſt law of nature, gladly 
exchanges perſonal ſervice for life. 


No human condition is abſolutely. happy 
and independent. There is a mixture of 
miſery in every lot, and all men are more 
or leſs dependent on one another. There 
is a mutual connection and ſubordination 
that runs through the whole family ot 
mankind, from the Sceptre to the Spade, 
ſrom the King on the throne, to the Pea- 
ſant attached to the ſoil, and doomed to 
earn his bread by the ſweat of his face, 
all the days of his life. Whether we have 
reſpect to former or preſent times, we 
ſhall find that a very great majority of the 
human race have been, and now actually 
are, 


. 


are, in the ſtate of Bond- men and Bond- 
women, to ſuch of their fellow-men as 
were deſtined by Providence to move in a 
higher order in political ſociety. As there 
are gradations in animal and intellectual 
nature, ſo alſo there are gradations in 

human ſociety. Such, in reality, is the 
actual ſituation of human affairs: ſuch 
the œconomy of Providence. And why 
ſhould there not be divers ſtations as well 
as divers orders of beings ? If it be fit that 
there ſhould be Men as well as Angels, 
and Beavers andElephants as well as Men; 
why, m like manner, ſhould there not be 
Bond-men and Bond-maidens, as well as 
Princes and Princeſſes, Kings and Queens? 


The minds of men are fitted by educa- 
tion and by habit for the different ſtates 
and ſtages of ſociety in which they exiſt. 
Nor, were the hearts of all men laid open, 
would there be found ſo great a diſparity, 
in point of happineſs, between the higher 
and the lower ranks of life as is vulgarly 
imagined. It is the abuſes, therefore, of 

SERVI- 
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SERVITUDE that we ought to attack, not 
the Order of SzrviTupe itſelf : for this 
is, in good truth, to fly directly in the face 
of Providence. If Slaves are mal- treated 
by their Maſters, correct their Maſters by 
the chaſtiſement of wholeſome laws: re- 
celve the ſufferers into the protection of a 
juſt and mild government: but let not 
ourReformers attempt the total Abolition 
of Slavery until they have thewn that there 
1s not, and that there ought not to be, in 
human life, a diverſity of conditions ; that 
there is not, and that there ought not to 


be, in the moral world, ſuch a waving 


Jine, as that which, riſing and falling with 
hill and dale, both beautifies and bleſſes the 
face of external nature, | 


The advancement of tribes and nations 
of men from rudeneſs and ferecity of 
manners, to civilization and liberty, muſt 
be gradual. Sudden tranſitions from one 


ſtate to another, like convulſions in the 


human frame, agitate fociety, and endan- 


ger its exiſtence. * It is by a meliorat- 


ing 


E 


ing change in men's minds, not by the 
operation of ſudden and violent laws, 
that either nations or individuals can paſs 
from vice and barbariſm to virtue and re- 
finement. The truth is, the ſituation of 
the Negroes at preſent is, for the moſt 
part, ſuch as ſuits their characters. And 
it would better become Mr. Wilberforce 
and his Aſſociates to prepare them for 
Freedom, than to purſue a courſe of con- 
duct calculated to rouze them to an In- 
ſurrection, and act over again all the 
horrors of St. Domingo: accounts of 
which have been tranſmitted by the Weſt- 
India Planters to all the Members of the 
Britiſh Legiſlature. Let them go to the 
Weſt-Indies, and afterwards to the Coaſt 
of Africa, in order to implant in the minds 
of the Negroes principles of morality ; to 
give them juſt ideas of the particulars in 
which Liberty conſiſts; to teach them their 
duty to God and man; and,, in a word, 
to ſet their minds free before their bodies. 
Without religion, without morality, with- 
out agriculture, manufactures, arts and 
ſciences, 
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ſciences, it is impoſſible for the inhabi- 
tants of the Gold Coaſt to avoid thoſe 
evils which involve Slavery, - or, what is 
worſe, the frequent and horrid murder of 
their captives by fire and by ſword, to 
ſatiate revenge, or to gratify ſuperſtition. 
To frame laws for the Abolition of Sla- 
very and the Slave Trade, reſembles thoſe 
chemical and corrofive medicines that la- 
cerate and diſſolve the conſtitution they are 
intended to-cure, The man who, uniting 
benevolence with wiſdom, labours to raiſe 
the character of the Slave to a ſuſceptibility 
of perfect freedom, by religion, and all 


good arts, and at the ſame time to ſoften 


and ſoothe the period of his ſervitude, by 
humane regulation ſuch a man acts like 
the wiſe and good phyſician who is very 
ſparing of medicine, much more of phle- 
botomy and amputation, and truſts chiefly 


to the gradual influence of air and exer- 


ciſe, and in all things a proper regimen. 


It is by this gentle and progreſſive altera- 
tion that Divine Providence produces good 
out of evil, and riſes to higher and higher 

| diſ- 
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diſpenſations in the works of Nature and 
of Grace. Let us mark this divine con- 
duct, and make it an object of imitation, 
The condition of Servitude is one of the 
conditions in which human nature 1s deſ- 
tined to appear. And all changes of that 
condition have, of neceſſity, been gradual. 
The general introduction of perſonal Free- 
dom into the Weſt, for Slavery ſtill exiſts 
in the Eaſt of Europe, was the work of 
ages. It is not many centuries ſince Slave 
Markets were eſtabliſhed throughout the 
whole of Europe, from Rome to Gotten- 
burg, both incluſive. Nor would Europe 
have ever attempted, much leſs have ef- 
fected the happy alteration that has ſo ge- 
nerally taken place within her own bor- 
ders, if ſhe had not been aided by the be- 
nign influence of the Chriſtian Religion. 


Here, then, are two points of capital, of 
primary conſideration to the Britiſh Legiſ- 
lature, and to all friends of humanity, at 
the preſent important criſis, pregnant with 
the fate of millions of Europeans, whoſe 


means 
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means of ſubſiſtence are interwoven with 
the preſent ſyſtem of cultivation in the 
Weſt Indies; and millions of Africans too: 
for were it poſſible that all the States of En- 
rope ſhould agree in paſſing a general law for 
the Abolition of the Slave Trade, it would 
be impoſſible to prevent the African Slaves 
from reeking with the blood of young and 
old, taken captive by an enemy, who, when 
the Slave Trade had ceaſed, would have 
no other effectual method of ſecuring his 
dreaded foe, * Theſe two points are, firſt, 
that the Emancipation of civilized Europe 
was {low, gradual, and progreſſive: ſecondly, 
that it was the effect of morality, and a- 
bove all, of the humane doctrines of Chriſ- 

tianity, 


* After the Abolition of the Slave Trade in Eng- 
land, the Danes, in the 14th century, who had not now, 
as formerly, a ready market for their captives, nor could 
afford to give them a ſhare of their proviſions, nor yet 
detach a body of men from the army ſufficient to over- 
awe and keep in order a number of priſoners, to the 
amount of 8, ooo men, put them all to death, about one 
hundred alone excepted; among whom were four Monks. 
Richard Hovedon and Whartoni Anglia Sacra, in the Bri- 
tilh Muſzum. 
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tianity, operating on the minds both of 
Maſters and Slaves : diſpoſing the former, 
as much as was poſſible, to grant; and 
qualifying the latter to receive and de- 
mean themſelves with propriety under the 
bleſſings of Freedom. When the Hiſto- 
rians and Legiſlators of the middle ages 
ſpeak of the Abolition of the Slave Trade, 
we are not to imagine that all Servitude 
ceaſed at once: for the contrary 1s clearly 
proved, by the concurring teſtimonies of 
the moſt authentic records, The truth 1s, 
that abſolute was gradually changed into 
limited Slavery: in which the Slaves were 
inveſted with certain privileges, and ſe- 
cured from the arbitrary diſpoſal of a eruel 
or capricious Maſter. For example: In 
the 13th century, it was enacted by a law 
in Norway, that a Slave ſhould obtain his 
liberty by a preſcription of twenty years: 
and by the ſame law his life was protected 
from the tyranny of his Maſter; whoſe 
life was anſwerable for that of his Slave, 
if he ſhould murder him. * By another 


Nor- 
— 


* Froſtathing's Laws of King Hacon Haconſan. 


Norwegian law, paſſed in thereign of King 
Oluf, the Slave had a peculium or ſmall 


property, accruing from his own induſtry, 


when employed in his Maſter's ſervice; * 
a property which enabled an induſtrious 


Slave, in the courſe of time, to gain his 


Freedom. The Maſter of a Slave could not 
refuſe him his Liberty, when a tender was 
made to him of the purchaſe-money : nay, 
it was ſufficient if half the ſum was de- 
livered in hand. The manumiſſion pre- 
ſcribed by that humane law was as fol- 
lows : © If a Slave takes land and ſettles, 
then ſhall he give an entertainment, call- 
« ed the Feaſt of Liberty, the expences of 
* which ſhall be nine buſhels of malt and 
te a ram. A free-born- man ſhall cut off 
t the head of the ram, and the Maſter ſhall 
* unlock the collar ſurrounding the Slave's 
* neck. If the Maſter refuſe to grant per- 
*© miſſion to his Slave to give the Feaſt of 
Liberty, then ſhall the Slave requeſt it 

before 


® Snorro Sturleſon's Hiſtoria Rer. Norwegicar. Haf- 
niæ, 1777, vol. ii. 


= 


* before two Witneſſes, and in their pre- 
te ſence invite his Maſter, with five friends 
* of his. The Slave ſhall then prepare the 
* entertainment, and let the uppermoſt 
e ſeat be ready to receive his Malter and 
* Miſtreſs. Thus the Slave ſhall recover 
* his Liberty, which recovery he ſhall 
* prove by thoſe who were preſent at the 
« Feaſt, againſt all attempts that his Maſ- 
ter may make on his perſonal freedom 
ein future,” 


Perſonal Slavery was generally aboliſhed 
in Europe, about the cloſe of the four- 
teenth century. But a new deſcription of 
Bond-men aroſe every where, except in 
Iceland, Norway, and Sweden, known un- 
der the name of Villani, and Glebe Adſcrip- 
ti, who were nothing more than Slaves, 
ſave that they could not be exchanged and 
ſold as brutes, or without the land, with 
reſpect to which they were conſidered as 


cattle, It was not till Kings, making 


common cauſe with the People againft the 
uſurpations of mighty Chiefs, and ather 
| C inferior 
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inferior Lords, after their example, erected 
Royal Burghs, and Burghs of Barony, 
with peculiar rights and privileges, that 
Freedom from territorial bondage, as well 
as perſonal ſlavery, was extended, m this 
quarter of the world, to any conſiderable 
number of the human race. With the 
policy of Kings, in the gradual work of 
. Emancipation, as already obſerved, but 
particularly the protection of Villani in 
Burghs, the benevoleat ſpirit of the Chriſ- 
tian Religion, which conſiders all men as 
the children of one common parent, con- 
curred. Lords and Maſters were taught, 
that by the manumiſſion, or money ad- 
vanced for the redemption of Slaves, they 
performed ſervices acceptable in the ſight 
of Heaven, and redeemed from ruin their 
own ſouls. It was in this eaſy and gentle 
manner that Liberty was introduced, and 
is ſtill making progreſs in this quarter of 
the world. Changes more ſudden and de- 
cifive would have only tended to derange 
the order in which human affairs were at 
that period proceeding; and, by prolong- 


ing 


. 


ing the reign of confuſion, anarchy, diſ- 
cord, and barbarity, to prolong alſo the 
miſery, together with the exceſſive ine- 
quality of mankind. It is dangerous to 
tear away, at once, the bandage from eyes 
that have remained long in darkneſs, and 
at once to expoſe them to the full blaze 
of the meridian ſun. In order to the per- 
fect Emancipation of Slaves, it is neceſſary, 
in the firſt place, that they be made capa- 
ble of being made good members of civil 
ſociety. The full tide of Freedom, let in 
upon them all of a ſudden, would only 
intoxicate their brain, and lead them into 
a courſe of vicious exceſs, that muſt involve 
miſery and ruin, both to themſelves and 
others connected with them in ſociety.— 
The truth of all this is emphatically illuſ- 
trated by what has paſſed and is ſtill paſ- 
ſing, in our day, in Ruſſia; a country 
connected with Great Britain by ſo many 
ties of reciprocal intereſt, and friendſhip 
uninterrupted, but by a late negotiation, 
which, it would be good for the credit of 
the nation, if it could be buried in per- 
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petual oblivion, Let us adhere to good 
old friends, and good old laws and cuſ- 
toms. It would be equally impolitic to 
diſſever Great Britain from Ruſſia and 
from the Weſt Indies. But to return to 
the particular point in queſtion : the in- 
aptitude, and, indeed, the averſion of Bar- 
barians to ſudden and abrupt ſchemes of 
Civilization and Freedom, exemplified by 
certain late occurrences in the Ruſſian 
Empire. 


The Czarina, with that grandeur of de- 
ſign which has uniformly marked her cha- 
racter, was willing, on her acceſſion to the 
Imperial Throne of Ruſſia, to raiſe the 
Peaſants, attached to the foil, to the con- 
dition of Freemen. A clauſe was inſerted 
in her new code of laws, which would 
have effected this object in a very rapid 
manner. But it was ſoon found neceſſary 
to eraſe this clauſe, for the peace and 
ſafety of the nation. The barbarous peo- 
ple, knowing as little bounds between li- 


| berty and licentiouſneſs, as between a rea- 


ſonable 


ſonable ſway and deſpotic rule, abandoned 
themſelves to the moſt infernal intoxica- 
tion and exceſs; and had they not been 
reſtored within their uſual folds of fixed 
cuſtom, would have proceeded, as ſome 
of them in fact did, and many threatened, 
to a general maſlacre of their Lords, and 
univerſal devaſtation, 


The Empreſs, however, did not aban- 
don her generous deſign, though ſhe was 
obliged to adopt more leiſurely ways of 
carrying it into execution. Conſulting the 
hiſtory of modern Burghs, Burgs, or Bur- 
gagia, ſhe found that a claſs of people had 
been gradually introduced, and nouriſhed 
up in theſe, in a very different condition 
from the inhabitants of the country, or 
Ruſtici, whoſe occupations were entirely 
confined to agriculture, or the breed of 
cattle ; and who, chained to the ſoil which 
they were doomed to cultivate, were not 
allowed to apply themſelves to any kind 
of commerce or mechanical employment. 
It became a law, ſhe learned, in different 

C 3 parts 
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parts of Europe, that if the predial Slave 
of any Lord ſhould purchaſe a Burgagium 
in any Burgh, even to the extent of a ſingle 
rood, and remain therein for the ſpace 
of a year and a day, without being chal- 
lenged by his Lord, he ſhould thenceforth 
be free, and enjoy all the rights and im- 
munities of a Burgeſs, provided that he 
did not belong to the King. 


The Empreſs, improving on this plan, 
built the town of Sor RHIA, ſo called from 
her own maiden name, * as an Aſylum for the 
Peaſants, in certain circumſtances and un- 
der certain eaſy conditions. But here again a 
new inſtance was exhibited of the difficulty 
of making great political changes, without 
drawing after them evils as great as thoſe 
they were deſigned to remedy. The Pea- 
ſants, on the ſhghteſt occaſion of diſſatiſ- 
faction, and often without any occaſion 
at all, became mutinous, neglected their 


labour, 
—— — — 


* The Empreſs was chriſtened by the name of Ca- 
therine II. on her marriage, 
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labour, and talked of making their elope- 
ment to SOPHIA, 


In the middle ages, the erection and po- 
pulation of Burghs was greatly favoured 
and facilitated by a religious ſpirit, which 
diſpoſed the Maſters of Slaves to conni- 
vance at eſcape, or to direct manumiſſion: 
and ſo great, in that age, was the authority 
of the Church, that Maſters of Slaves were 
obliged to ſubmit to ſuch conditions of 
humanity as the Church thought reaſona- 
ble. There is nothing of all this ſpirit 
and authority in the Greek Church at pre- 
ſent: and from this diſparity, in one un- 
thought of circumſtance, aroſe the diſap- 
pointment of the Czarina's gracious de- 
ſigns in her new town of SoPHIA. 


One meaſure yet remained to the mag- 
nanimous Catherine, and that ſhe has ſuc- 
ceſsfully purſued, and ſtill purſues, In 
eſtabliſhing, in many different parts of the 
empire, Foundling Hoſpitals, ſhe eſtab- 
liſhes ſo many Nurſeries of Freemen. In 
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theſe any child may be put by his parents, 
and is received, if expoſed or deſerted. 
There they are well taken care of and 
educated. At a proper age they are put 
out to apprenticeſhips, to the trades for 
which they ſhew moſt genius and inclina- 
tion; and then they are perfectly free. 
I ſhall juſt mention another paſſage in the 
Hiſtory of Modern Ruſſia, which is alſo 
directly to our preſent purpoſe. 


The preſent Archduke of Ruſſia was 
induced, from the nobleſt motives, to 
manumit all the Peaſants on one of his 
eſtates, by way of experiment, how far he 
might venture on the ſame meaſure in 
others, The Peaſants were put in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the ſtocks on the different farms, 
and thenceforth to pay certain fixed.rents 
for a limited termof years, inſtead of per- 
ſonal ſervice, They were at firſt infinite- 
ly delighted with their new fituation.--- 
They reaped the harveſt, abandoned them- 
ſelves to drunkenneſs, and fold all the pro- 
duce of the {oil, without even leaving ſeed 

for 
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for another crop. They fell of courſe 
into extreme miſery: and unanimouſly 
Joined in a Petition to the Archduke, which 
was readily granted, to be taken under the 
charge of their former Overſeers, into their 
former ſervile ſituation &. 


Inſtructed by the hiſtory of Europe in 
the middle ages, and that of Ruſſia in the 
preſent time, wiſe Legiſlators will not at- 
tempt a ſudden, but gradual Emancipa- 
tion, whether in the Weſt-Indies, or on 
the Slave-Coaſt of Africa. Let the hard- 
ſhips of the Slaves be mitigated, as in o- 
ther countries, and other times, by hu- 
mane and judicious regulations. The 
Weſt-India Planters, and the Britiſh Go- 


vernment too, have done ſomething in this 
way. 


* Theſe inſtructive and intereſting particulars in 


the Modern Hiſtory of Ruſſia, are given on the autho- 
rity of Mr. Swinton, a Gentleman a near relation of the 
great Admiral Greig, who has in the Preſs, and is 
ſoon to publith his Travels in Ruſſia and Scandinavia, 
in the years 1788—89—go— and —91. 
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way. They have only to proceed from 
one ſtep to another, in the ſame courſe, in 
order to combine the higheſt poſſible de- 
gree of mercy, to the greateſt number of 
mankind, including Europeans as well as 
Africans, with the greateſt degree of poli- 
tical wiſdom. For example: 


I. The Sierra Leone Company are now 
endeavouring to form one or more Settle- 
ments on the African Coaſt, on the ground 
of a friendly and commercial intercourſe 
with the Natives. If ſuch Settlements 
ſhall thrive, leagues may be formed with 
the Princes for the purpoſe of regulating 
the conditions of Servitude in ſuch a man- 
ner as to promote at once the intereſts 
of the Prince, of Commerce, and of Hu- 
manity. Such Negroes alone, it might 
be eſtabliſhed, to be expoſed to ſale, as in 
that prolific climate are in immediate dan- 
ger of periſhing, from a redundancy of po- 
pulation, through want of neceſſary ſub- 
ſiſtence ; or priſoners of war; or ſuch as 
are convicted of crimes.---That married 


people, 
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people, with their children, if in any of 
theſe unfortunate predicaments, ſhould 
not be ſeparated, but received into a ſtate | 
of Servitude all together.---And, in this 4 
laſt particular, greater leniency would be 60 
ſnewn, very properly, to thoſe African 

Priſoners, than is extended to our own 

Felons tranſported to Botany Bay. 


II. There can be nothing more certain, than 
that the moſt beneficial effects would flow 
from a careful attention to the Morals of | 
the Negroes, which would be beſt im- — 
proved by a ſerious and devout education 4 
in the principles of the Chriſtian Religion. 
This would conſole thoſe poor labourers, | 
in that humble ſphere in which Provi- = 
dence has deſtined them to move, with = 
the hope of a future life beyond deathand | Y 
the grave, in which they, as well as One- 4 
ſimus, the Bond-man of Philemon, would | 
be admitted into a participation of that 
bliſs, which is reſerved for thoſe who be- | 
lieve and obey the precepts of the Goſpel. 
It will not be denied, that the puniſhment a 
inflicted on the Negroes, however theſe 
may be ſevere, are for the moſt part drawn 
on themſelves, by their own bad behaviour. | 
The Chriſtian doctrine and hope would | 
ſweeten their temper, preſerve them p 
from ſtripes, and make them beloved and ff 'f 
| ten- 1 


— 
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tenderly treated. Let Teachers of the 
Gofpel, therefore, devout and ſerious men, 
de provided, for the regular inſtruction of 
the Negroes, * Good morals and habits 
would encourage Matrimony, and Popula- 
tlon ; which might be farther encouraged 
by Premiums, at the public expence, on 
the birth of children to be divided be- 
tween the Parents and the Maſter. 


III. Hoſpitals might be eſtabliſhed for 
the Care and Education of Negro Chil- 
dren, at the public expence.---Here, too, 
there would be employment for many of 
the children's mothers in the capacity of 
nurſes, If there be not, in reality, ſome- 
thing in the climate unfavourable to the 
Population of Negroes, Public Hoſpitals. 
of this kind, which it would be the in- 
tereſt of the Planters as much as poſſi- 
ble to encourage, would raiſe up ſuch a 
number of young native Cultivators, as 
would diminiſh the Slave Trade; and, in 
concurrence with other favourable cir- 
cumſtances, from time to time duly im- 

proved, 


—— — — — 

A very ftriking proof of the happy influence of 
Chriſtianity on the minds of the Africans, is exhibited 
by the ſucceſsful labours of the Moravian Brethren 
among the Daniſh Negroes; who, ſober and induſ- 
trious, very olten purchaſe t..cir Freedom. 
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4 proved, finally aboliſh it,----Farther on 

: this ſubject, there is this evident dilem- 
ma : 

3 

1 


Either the Weſt-India Planters are duly 
: attentive to the health and comfort of 
; their labouring dependants, and are due 
encouragers of matrimonial and parental 
affections ; or they are not. If they are, 
and that, after all, the population of our 
Weſt-India Settlements is not able to feed 
itſelf, it is plain, that the cultivation of 
the Iſlands is not compatible with the 
entire Abolition of a Trade in Slaves, or 
Indentured Servants. But, if they are 
not, then it is in the power of Govern- 
ment, aided by all humane men who wiſh 
well to the Negroes, to take mothers and 
children under their care, and to raiſe a 
healthy and flouriſhing race, ſufficient for 
the labour of the ground, without the 
Importation of any, or of any. confidera- 
ble number of Slaves from Africa. The 
experiment of Hoſpitals 1s worth making, 
if 1t were only to decide that problem. 


Let 
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Let every mother, after a certain period of 
pregnancy, be received into one of the 
public Hoſpitals, and kept there until a 
certain period after her delivery. And 
let her Maſter be aſſeſſed in a reaſonable 
allowance for her maintenance. Let the 
children, after a certain age, be indentured 
for ſuch a term of years, for ſuch a ſum, 
as may indemnify the expence of upbring- 
ing and education. Charitable Contribu- 
tions to thoſe Hoſpitals might ſhorten 
the period of the young Negro's Servi- 
tude : and thus the piety and goodneſs of 
the world at large would wear away Sla- 
very, as heretofore in Europe, by degrees; 
and no violent loſs or diſaſter would accrue 
to the Planter, who, on the ſyſtem of Sla- 
very, and the faith of repeated laws, em- 
barked his capital, his induſtry, his hopes 
in this world. 


IV. As the Norwegian, Swediſh, and 
other Slaves had their little properties, by 
which, duly improved, they were ena- 
bled to gain their Freedom, the price of 

| which 
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which was under public regulation, ſo let 
the price of Freedom, at ſuch and ſuch 
ages, or after ſuch and ſuch a period of 
Servitude, be declared by Act of Parlia- 
ment. Let a prize be held up to the ſpi- 
rited Negro, to be gained by induſtry and 
good behaviour. His animated hope 
would diſplay itſelf in various virtues, and 
the reſtraint of various vices. The hope 
of Freedom will excite his voluntary in- 
duſtry, and habits of induſtry will render 
him worthy of Freedom. Many a Negro 
has been known to clear, beſides many 
comforts for his own family, by the pro- 
duce of his little property, or peculium, 
from twenty to thirty, and even forty 
pounds a year: ſo that there is a fair 
probability, that any Negro would ſoon 
be enabled to gain the price of his Liberty, 
if he deſired it, and deſerved it. 


The day arrived when the price of li- 
berty is made up, the African, as here- 
tofore the Scandinavian Slave, would joy- 
fully give the Feaſt of Freedom. If he 


can 
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can afford, on ordinary Sundays or other 
holidays, to entertain a neighbour with 
pepper-pot, a pig or a turkey, and a can 
of grog, we may reaſonably preſume, that 
on the grand holiday of Manumiſſion, his 
entertainment would far exceed that of the 
poor Scythian's ram, and nine buſhels of 
malt.“ 


Compared with the ſituation and the 
proſpects which the African Cultivators 
of the Weſt-Indies either actually enjoy, 
or, by a few regulations, practicable and 
eaſy, might be put in poſſeſſion, what 
are thoſe of the ſubjects of Danomy, and 
other kingdoms in Africa, where the joy 
and the ſorrow, the hope and the fear, 
the gratitude and the revenge—every paſ- 
ſion of the Superior and Prince is drench- 
ed in the blood of his Inferior and Subject? 
Is it cruelty to tranſlate men and women 
from ſuch a country, to one that 1s under 
the care and influence of the Britiſh Go- 

vernment ? 


See page I 6, 


1 
vernment? Nay, I will not compare the 
condition of the Blacks in our Weſt-India 
Iſlands, with that of the Savages on the 
Coaſt of Africa, whoſe native Freedom 
conſiſts only in quarrels and lawleſs plun- 
der, and in throwing the die of war, whe- 
ther they ſhall be either ſlaughtered or 
ſent into bondage themſelves, or have the 
ſatisfaction of ſlaughtering and enſlaving 
others. I will be bold to compare it with 
that of the poor Cultivators of the Britiſh 
Soil, whom a paſſion for entails, and the 
exceſſive monopolization of land, has re- 
duced to a ſituation of as little hope, and 
of leſs immediate comfort than that of the 
Weſt-India Negroes. This matter is de- 
ſeribed, with equal accuraey and ſenſibili- 
ty, by Captain Newte, of the Eaſt-India 
Company, in his late Tour in ENGLAND 
and ScorLAxpD, which deſerves all the 
praiſe it has every where obtained, in the 
following manner : 


* Compare the civil ſtate of the immenſe 
farm, with what it was when the ſame 
D tc tract 
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© tract of land was parted among a dozen 
* or more poſſeſſors, who cultivated the 
* land with their own hands, in the vigour 
« of life, and in their advanced years di- 
e rected the labours of their ſons and daugh- 
* ters. If they laboured, they laboured for 
* themſelves: for all that remained, after 
* paying the rent, was their own, This 
tt independency, this degree of liberty nou- 
e riſhed induſtry, and induſtry provided 
* conveniency and comfort. They lived 
* together under one roof; together they 
* ſhared in the labours of the field; to- 
*« gether they enjoyed the wholeſome re- 
* paſt; and together adored, in private, 
* as well as public and ſocial worſhip, the 
te benign and bountiful giver of all good: 
*« —Fllaal, paternal, and fraternal affection 
« was nouriſhed; and innocence was pre- 
© ſerved, Conſcious independence min- 
ec gled ſecurity and ſatisfaction with a de- 
« oree of decent ſelf-eſteem, and ſincere 
e religion dignified and exalted the ſoul. 
How changed this happy ſcene ! Clumps 
A * of ancient trees, ſeen here and there, 


« amidſt 
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te amidſt foreſts and paſture fields, denote 
« the place where a village or hamlet once 
e ſtood. The Huſbandman, with his aged 
ee partner, if yet in life, pines in poverty 
te jn ſome narrow cell, in atown, and thinks 
© with regret on the paſt joys of the coun- 


„try. Their ſons and daughters have 
s become the ſervants, the day-labourers 


« of their rich neighbour, who has re- 


© moved the ancient land-marks, added 


«farm to farm, raſed the farm-ſteads of 
e the old tenantry to the ground, fave 
« here and there a habitation for his work- 


ing people, and built an elegant man- 


e hon, where his Lady entertains her 
* gueſts from town, with cards, balls, and 
" coltly feaſts. The poor Cottagers, ſuch 
eis the monopolizing rage of their Maſ- 
« ters! are left without one ridge of land 
* to feed a cow for giving milk to their 
« children; and, if they venture to keep 
« a pig or a hen, they do it at their peril; 

86 for. if theſe animals ſtir one mch from 
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* fair game to young Maſter and his 
* miſchievous companions. The poor 
“ Cottagers, humbled at length in their 
* minds as in their ſituations, and mixed 
« with mere mercenaries of the loweſt 
« claſs, gradually. acquire the ſentiments, 
* the habits, the vices of Slaves. They 
e neglect their perſons, they graſp at low 
< gratifications, and forgetting the church, 
% conſider Sundays and other holidays, 
* only as ſo many intervals of caſe. 


« Is not the monopolization of land, 
<« then, an evil that demands the inter- 
« ference of the Legiſlature ? It certainly 
« does, if population, virtue, and happi- 
« neſs are to be preferred to depopulation, 
« vice, and miſery. There are many ways 
« of reſtraining monopolization of land, 


s without invading the property, or doing 


« the ſmalleſt injury to the Landholder : 
« nay, the reſtraint of monopolization, 


and the increaſe of independent culti- 
* yators of land, would redound exceed- 


« ingly to the Landholder's advantage. A 
« Jaw 


© i 


et law might be enacted for limiting the 
© extent of farms, as in the Auſtrian Ne- 
* therlands : or, if this ſhould be thought 
te improper, and that new taxes are yet to 
e be raiſed, what ſubjects of taxation can 
te be more productive, or what more juſtly 
© liable to an impoſt, than large farms 
© and ſhort leaſes? A tax might be im- 
** poſed on barren and uncultivated lands, 
* and fo regulated, as to engage the Pro- 
* prietor either to cultivate them himſelf, 
* or to reſign them to the community for 
« general diſtribution, But I pretend 
* not to treat, though I moſt heartily re- 
* commend attention to this important 
* ſubject. I ſhall only obſerve in general, 
© that many occaſions will occur when 
te ſuch regulations may be introduced, 
te even under colour of other objects, as 
te may tend effectually, though by remote 
te and indirect influence, to promote the 
* independence of the plough, To watch, 
e and if poſſible to create ſuch occaſions, 
te and to deviſe ſuch regulations, is among 
* the nobleſt efforts of genius, and legiſ- 
<« lative wiſdom. 
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ee With regard to entails, they ſhould 
ee be entirely aboliſhed, as moſt odious 
te abominations.” 


The mode of gradual regulation, by 
which this political economiſt would re- 
dreſs grievances .is as judicious, as the 
| warmth with which he repreſents them is 
truly diſintereſted and benevolent. I like 
not charity that ſeeks for objects in another 
hemiſphere. Commend, me to Captain 
. Newte, who deplores the lot of the poor 
| Cottager at home: to Mr. Dempſter, who 
labours to find comfortable ſubſiſtence in 

| his native Ifle, for the poor emigrant High- 

lander; & and to Lord Rawdon, the gene- 
rous advocate for unfortunate, not frau- 

| | _ dulent inſolvent debtors : of whom it has 
V been well obſerved, * That, though he 
| | * may | boaſt of more than noble blood, 
| his deſcent derives additional luſtre from 
; * his talents and virtues: an Hero, ſans 


# 2 peur 


* Who often goes under an Indenture, for a courſe 


of years, as a Labourer, to the Back Settlements of 
America]! 
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e peur et ſans remords; * and who has 
« exerted, and not in vain, in the cauſe 
< of poor debtors, that patient inveſtiga- 
< on, that juſtneſs of conception and rea- 
“ {oning, and that talent for public ſpeak- 
« ing, which, with an independent for- 
* tune, have rendered him the pride and 
* the hope of his country.” It is to be 
obſerved of this generous and accompliſh- 
ed Nobleman, as of the ingenious Tra- 
veller above-mentioned, that his plans of 
Reform unite - philanthropy with politi- 
cal wiſdom, He 1s not for aboliſhing all 
impriſonment for debt, in a ſudden and 
ſummary manner, as the great hero of 
humanity, Mr. Wilberforce, would be, if 
conſiſtent with himſelf. No: his Lord- 
ſhip patronizes the ſafe and juſt method 
of gradual regulation : the grand princi- 
ple of his Bill being a diſcrimination be- 
tween fraudulent and inſolvent debtors; 
and a progreſſion towards greater leniency; 
in each ſtep, however, of which, each party 
may know what he has to expect. | 
D4 The 


The Motto of the immortal Chevalier Bayard, 
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The Abettors and Aſſociates of the great 
ENTHUSIAST give out, that the Bill for 
which he, it ſeems, is to make an annual 
motion, is alſo intended not as a direct, 
but an indirect and gradual Abolition of 
Slavery. It is true, that as our Iſlands 
do not require more than ten thouſand 
Negroes, yearly, to keep up the ſtock of 
the old Plantations, though a much great- 


er number be neceſſary for the cutting 


down of the woods, and the cultivation of 
new ground; it would be ſeveral years 
before the old ſtock of imported Negroes 


would die wholly out; and, before the Eſ- 


tates in the Weſt-Indies would be turned 
wholly into waſte land, it might be twen- 
ty, or perhaps thirty. But long before 


that period, if the Slave Trade be imme- 
diately aboliſhed, ſome convulſion in Ja- 
maica, ſimilar to that in St. Domingo, may 


decide the fate of the Weſt- India Iſlands, 
and ultimately, perhaps, involve that of 


the Britiſh Empire. It is a well-known 
property in human nature, that all paſ- 


ſions, pride, and revenge amongſt the reſt, 
are 
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are inflamed with the hope of gratification t 
nor..are the Africans famed for uncom- 


mon moderation of temper. A general 


ſympathy with the Negroes, an indigna- 
tion at their wrongs, avowed and re-echoed 


from year to year, in the Britiſh Parha- 


ment, cannot but feed the ſecret ſparks of 
latent diſcontent and revenge, and threat- 
en ſome ſudden eruption. That the im- 
pending cloud has not broken before this 
time, has not been matter of greater joy 
than of ſurpriſe to the Weſt-India Mer. 
chants and Planters. But the moment the 
Negroes are mformed that no more of their 
brethren are to come to their aſſiſtance, the 
gathering ſtorm may be expected to fall. 
They will naturally imagine that all the 
labour wanted for clearing wood-lands, 
of which there are (till vaſt tracts, and for 


the cultivation of Sugar, muſt fall on them 


and their offspring. Negroes in Africa 
are to be ſpared, but they are to be doomed 
to redoubled labour. Is it poſſible that 
theſe conſiderations, at a time when up- 
roar rules in the French Colonies, and a 


party 
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Party at home, under the banners of a ſu 
Poſed Prince or King, * exalts the ſignal 


ſucceed ſo far as to murder, exterminate, 


fon in the Britiſh Colonies, would the 
Britiſh Government, would the French, 
would the Spaniſh, would the Dutch, 


Nature, after waſting, in riot, both the 
ſtores from Europe, and the fruits of the 


1 
ſoil, be able to retreat from the horrors 
of bloody anarchy, and diſcord among 
themſelves, into the ſafe refuge of regular 
Government? Setting aſide all regard to 
thoſe Britiſh Subjects, whoſe ruin muſt 
follow a direct Abolition of the Slave 
Trade, a matter about which Mr. Wilber- 
force and his Diſciples ſeem to be very little 
concerned; thoſe Gentlemen ſhould, for 


the ſake of their dear Blacks, temper their 
zeal with prudence. 


Thoſe great Patrons of Humanity and 
Reformers of Trade ſhould farther con- 


ſider, on this head, that though they ſhould. 
be able ſo far to infatuate the Britiſh Le- 
giſlature, as to get an Act paſſed for the 
Abolition of the Slave Trade, the Weſt- 
India Planters would not be without the 
means of obtaining Slaves, though at a 
loſs to themlelves, and a ſtill greater loſs to 
the Britiſh nation,“ by the aſſiſtance of 


their 


* Incurred by that diminution of ſhipping and ſea- 


men, which the Abolition of the African Trade muſt 
occaſion, | 
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their friends in North America, and alſo 
from the Dutch, Daniſh, and other Iſlands: 
from whence it would be no difficult mat- 
ter to bring in Negroes privately. Havethoſe 
Gentlemen calculated how many ſhips of 
war it would take, to prevent an illicit ſup- 
ply of Negroes? If they have, do they 
mean to keep up a perpetual war with the 
Planters and Traders? And, if this alſo 
be their intention, do they imagine that 
the Planters will be prevented from ſend- 
ing the produce of their Eſtates to North 
America, and to every ſea-port town in 
Europe? Even by our Colonial Laws, as 
they now ſtand, it is in their power to trade 
to any port to the ſouthward gf Cape Fi- 
niſterre, or to any port, after touching 
and taking out a new clearance, at ſome 
port in Britain. The Weſt- India Trade 
being thus diverted into new channels, is 
it neceſſary to point out the loſs that muſt 
thence accrue to the Navigation, and to 
numerous Shipbuilders, Manufacturers, 
and Labourers in this country ? 


If 


1 


If Mr. Wilberforce were at all acquaint- 
ed with Trade, and the ways in which 
Traders can evade the Revenue Laws, 
when they are urged by a ſtrong intereſt 


to do fo, he would accompany his Motion, 


for the immediate Abolition of the Slave 
Trade, with a number of Bills, for more 
Acts of Parliament, in order to defeat the 
contrivances that will be fallen on by ma- 
ny thouſands of Planters, Merchants, and 
Navigators, to promote their own intereſts, 


in defiance of new Trade Laws, enacted 
in direct contradiction to the ſpirit of that 


ſeries of former Laws, under the protee- 
tion of which the Weſt-India Colonies 
have hitherto flouriſhed. 


Gentlemen, the Weſt-India Planters have 
teaſon to congratulate one another on the 
preſent alarming occaſion, that their af- 
fairs, in common with thoſe of the State 


at large, are not embarked on board the 


frail veſſel of unqualified Democracy, rea- 
dy to be agitated, toſſed, and overſet by 
every popular gale—but in thoſe of a 
mixed 


—— — — 
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mixed Monarchy, capable of cool reaſon- 
ing, of combining cauſes with effects, and 
making a juſt eſtimate of the caſes and the 
claims of different orders of people. To 
fy, point blank, to metaphyſical perfec- 
tion, without regard to circumſtances, like 
a hood-winked hawk mounting upward, 
until he drop down, from fatigue, upon 
the earth, may entitle the blind Zealot to 
vulgar praiſe and acclamation ; but can 
never merit or draw the juſt eſteem of ſo- 
ber and enlightened minds; aware, that in 
this ſublunary ſtate, we have nothing un- 
maxed, nothing certain, nothing abſolutely 
independent; and that the utmoſt prero- 
gative of human policy, conſiſts in making 
the moſt of preſent circumſtances and fi- 
tuations. 


Thus far, Gentlemen, I have endeavour- 
ed to combat the egregious injuſtice and 
folly, of all attempts to promote the gene- 
ral intereſts of Humanity, by a direct and 

immediate Abolition of the Slave Trade, 
on the grounds of natural religion, or the 
will 
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will of God, expreſled, for the good of his 
creatures, in the order of the world; the 
means by which Slavery has been gra- 
dually worn away, and Liberty introduced, 
in all paſt times, and by means fimilar to 
which ſimilar effects may be produced 
again ; the political inconveniencies that 
would flow from a direct Abolition of the 
African Trade to the Britiſh Nation, as 
well as ruin to hundreds of thouſands of 
individual ſufferers : nay, and even to the 
poor Negroes on our Plantations them- 
ſelves; whoſe paſſions, excited by that mea- 
ſure to an ungovernable heighth, muſt 
break forth in an exploſion, ultimately fa- 
tal to themſelves, as well as calamitous to 
their Maſters. By theſe, and other argu- 
ments which will readily occur, on a calm 
inveſtigation, and diſpaſſionate confidera- 
tion of the ſubject in queſtion, the firm 
wiſdom of the Britiſh Government, it is 
hoped, will reſiſt and repel a Fanaticiſm, 
which fully juſtifies a favourite tenet of 
the celebrated Doctor Berkely, Biſhop of 
Cloyne, « That nations, as well as the indi- 
| « viduals 
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& viduals of which they are compoſed, are 
* ſubject to fits of inſanity,” 


While that Fanaticiſm ſmokes on to- 
wards ſome violent eruption, a circum- 
ſtance to which that very ſpirit, more than 
any other, gave birth, is urged in its ſup- 
port, and called as an auxihary to com- 
paſſion with woes, with which we are very 
little acquainted, & to heighten the clamour 
againſt the Weſt-India Planters and Mer- 
chants, The devaſtation and burning of 
ſome hundreds of Plantations in St. Do- 
mango, occaſioned the loſs of about 46,0c0 
hogſheads of Sugar, being nearly half of 
the uſual quantity which France, on an 
average, received annually from that Co- 
lony, and which enabled her to ſupply all 
thoſe places in Europe which are in want 
of Sugar, and are now ſupplied from this 

TE | country. 
NS 
© At leaſt, leſs acquainted than with a variety of ſor- 


rows that are preſent with us every day, and preſs upon 
our ſenſes—when theſe age not ſtupified and abſorbed in, 


the contemplation of diſtagt and ideal grievances, 
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country. That lamentable circumſtance, 
together with a ſcanty crop laſt year on 
our own Iſlands, but that circumſtance 
chiefly, has occaſioned a great ſcarcity, for 
ſome months paſt, and conſequently a great 
riſe in the price of Sugar. Mr. Wilber- 
force, with his Aſſociates, raiſe a cry a- 
gainſt the Planters, whom they ignorantly 
arraign as a ſet of ſqueezing and hard- 
hearted Monopoliſts, who, at the ſame 
time that they are forcing the Negroes to 
labour hard in duſt and heat abroad, are 
laying their heads together for grinding 
the face of the Poor at home, This is not 
a little provoking—Thoſe men raiſe up, 
and correſpond with ſocieties of men in 
France, called © Friends to Blacks ;” thoſe 
Friends to Blacks, ſo raiſed, animated, and 
ſupported, occaſion an inſurrection and de- 
vaſtation in St. Domingo, that inſurrettion 
and devaſtation in St. Domingo occaſion a 
ſcarcity, and conſequently a riſe in the 
price of Sugar: and yet thoſe men, thoſe 
pious humane Reformers (not Authors to 
to be ſure) of Grievances, have the effron- 
tery to charge the high prices of Sugars 
E on 
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on the Weſt-India Planters. What, Gen- 
tlemen, do ye not know your own. off- 
ſpring? No more did the great Author 
of all Evil know his progeny, when he 
found her ſitting at the gates of hell: 


4 know thee not, nor ever ſaw till now 
« Sight more deteſtable than him“ and thee. + 
© hom thus the Portreſs of Hell- gate replied: 
« Haſtthou forgot me, then, and do I ſeem 
Nou in thine eye fo foul : once deem'd fo fair! 
« —All on a ſudden, miſerable pain 
«* Surpris'd thee, dim thine eyes, and dizzy ſwum 
In darkneſs, while thy head flames thick and faſt, 
« 'Threw forth; till on the left fide op'ning wide, 
Likeſt to thee in ſhape and count'nance bright, 
Out of thy head I ſprung.” 

Milton's Par, Loſt, B. 11. 


Uninformed and unthinking people are 
apt to confound the idea of a Monopoly 
* with that of the practice of Foreſtalling, 
\ or hoarding or buying up any article, be- 
| fore there is a natural demand for it, with 
a view to raiſe the price. It cannot, and, 

indeed, 


®* Death, + Sin. 
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indeed, it is not alledged by men of bu- 
ſineſs and juſt information on the ſubject, 
that the preſent enormous price of Sugar 18 
to be imputed, in any degree, to the Weſt- 
India Planters or Merchants.“ At a Ge- 
« neral Court of the United Company of 
« Merchants of England trading to the 
c Faſt-Indies, held at their houſe in Lea- 
& denhall-ſtreet, on Thurſday the 1 5th of 
% March, 1792,” a Motion (among others) 
was made, ſeconded, and unanimouſly 
agreed to, That the preſent enormous 


price of Sugar is owing to the annual 


6 importation of that article being very 
& unequal to the increaſed conſumption 
& in Great Britain, and the demand for 
exportation.“ See the Report from the 
Committee of Warehouſes of the United 
Eaſt-India Company, relative to the cul- 
ture of Sugar, In the ſame paper, p. 12, 
it is ſaid The moſt productive of all 
the Weſt-India Iflands, St. Domingo, has 
been ravaged by civil commotions, and 
many of its choiceſt Plantations are total - 
ly deſtroyed.” From the lateſt accounts 
E 2 0p 
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received it appears, that the devaſtations 
which for a time ſeemed to have ſubſided, 
have again been carried on with ungo- 
vernable fury: ſo that but little of its 
productions are at preſent to be expected, 
or perhaps for iome period to come. 


This calamity has not affected France 


alone, its influence has been alſo felt in 
this country. The ſeveral Continental 
Markets that were furniſhed by France, 
and even France herſelf, now look to 
Great Britain for a ſupply. This has 
created a vaſt foreign trade : from which 
circumſtance, the price of Sugar is now at 
ſuch an exorbitant rate of coſt, as to be 
molt ſeverely felt by the lower and middle 
orders of the Community. 


The Weſt-India Merchants are always 
ready to ſell what Sugar they have; and 
to produce it at marketat all ſeaſons, and, 
generally, as ſoon. as it arrives.  Mer- 
chants, who are the Importers of Sugar, 
never buy up that article again in Lon- 


don, 
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don, upon any account. It is true, there 
is a claſs of Dealers in Sugar, known un- 
der the name of Jeohbbers, who buy Sugars 
from the Merchants to ſell it again to the 
Grocers, and others in ſmaller quantities, 
all over town. But into ſuch retail, the 
Merchants, who will not divide their large 
parcels, never enter. The Sugar Refiners, 
alſo, buy up quantities, in order to lay in 
a ſtock for their own buſineſs during 
the Winter. But neither of theſe prac- 
tices of Jobbers and Sugar-Refiners, can 
be conlidered in the light of Foreſtalling, 
nor were they practiſed, laſt Autumn, 
more than uſual. Indeed, the prices, 
owing to ſhort quantities from our Iſlands, 
were ſo high, that to have dealt deeply in 
this way, would have been very dange- 
rous. The true cauſe of the high price of 
Sugars 1s no other, than that which has 
been ſtated,----the horrible inſurrection 
in St. Domingo, co-inciding in point of 

time with a ſeaſon leſs productive, than 
uſual in our own Iflands. As better 

crops are expected this year, from all the 
Iſlands, and other Settlements of thoſe of 
E 3 other 
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other nations as well as our own, a ſuffi- 
ciency, it 1s reaſonably to be expected, 
will be produced, for affording a ſupply 
to all Europe; the loſs of the forty- ſix, or 
fifty thouſand hogſheads, ariſing from the 
troubles of St. Domingo, will be leſs felt; 
and the price of courſe, become more mo- 
derate. 


This fanaticiſm about Slavery, and this 
temporary riſe in the price of Sugar, uni- 
ted, have given birth to ſome practices 
and projects which call for a ſerious con- 
ſideration. The ſelf-denying reſolutions 
of weak, though well-meaning people, to 
abſtain wholly from the uſe of Sugar, 
might be conſidered as an innocent whim, 
if it did not tend, and that, it muſt be 
owned, in a very emphatic manner, to im- 
preſs the minds of their neighbours with 
a notion, that all the itories of cruelties 
inflicted on the Negroes are true. If any 
thing could be expected from oppoſing 
ſenſe to nonſenſe, argument to folly and 
farthticiſm, it might be obſerved, to the 
Abjurors 
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Abjurors of Sugar, that the Apoſtle Paul, 
with equal liberality and piety, exhorted 
the firſt Chriſtians to “ eat whatever was 
&« \:t before them, aſking no queſtions, 
& for conſcience ſake,” It would be pru- 
dent in tender conſciences, of the preſent 
day, to attend to the Apoſtle's precept, 
leſt their argument about“ art and part, 
and being acceſſary to the ſufferings of 
«« Negroes,” ſhould be found to prove too 
much, It they are to turn with abhor- 
rence from every thing that 1s connected 
with the labour of Negroes, they muſt lay 
aſide all garments made of cotton, the ar- 
ticles of Ginger and Allſpice, of Rice and 
Tobacco the uſe of Chocolate; all forts of 
dye-ſtuffs, as Indigo, Logwood, and Fuſ- 
tick; &c. as well as Mahogany for furniture; 
inaſmuch as the probability is, that theſe 
articles are not furniſhed to us, originally, 
without the labour of Negroes. But, for 
two capital articles, Gold and Silver, we 
are wholly ind&Þted to the toil of Slaves: 
the poor Miners, who are condemned to 
ſubterraneous lives—doomed never to ſee 
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the face of Nature and the cheerful light 
of day, nor friends, nor ſacred home !— 
With the uſe of Sugar, that of Tea, too, 


a very pleaſing and harmleſs cordial, muſt 
be laid aſide. 


Another project, ſet in motion by the 
preſent rage about Sugar and Slavery, 1s 
that of the importation of Sugar from the 
Eaſt-Indies, particularly from the Province 
of Bengal, and bringing it home under 
no -higher duty than that impoſed on 
Weſt- India Sugar. This ſcheme ſuppoſes, 


In the firſt place, that no regard ought to 
be paid to thoſe Acts of Parliament under 
which the Colonies were ſettled, nor to that 
mutual Compact between Great Britain and 
the Weſt-Indies, whereby it 1s eſtabliſhed, 
that all the Sugar and other articles pro- 
duced by the Colonies, ſhall be imported 
into this country ; and that every article 
of our manufacture, that may be wanted, 
ſhall be taken, in return, by the Coloniſts. 
The importation of Sugar from Foreign 

Set- 


CR") 


Settlements was, indeed, allowed, but un- 
der the burden of ſuch heavy duties, as 
amounted to a prohibition, or implicd a 
neceſſity of re exportation. Great num- 
bers of people, invited by thoſe laws, ſet- 
tled in the Weſt-India Iflands ; and many 
millions of money were laid out on their 
cultivation. Beſides what has been ex- 
pended in the cultivation and ſtocking of 
Eſtates, we are to take into account the 
money laid out in the purchaſe of Wood- 
lands, in ſeveral of the Iſlands not yet 
cleared, eſpecially in Jamaica, which is 
ſcarcely half cultivated: which Wood- 
lands are therefore to be accounted their 
property, as much as any Eſtate whatever 
is conſidered to be private property in Bri- 
tain. Is it not a ſettled maxim of law in 
this country, that if any man's houſe is 
to be pulled down, or a road cut through 
any Landholder's Eſtate, for the general 
benefit of the Public, compenſation is to 
bde made to the Proprietor ? 


* In which caſe a drawback was given equal to the 
duty. 
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The preſent period' of daring Innova- 
tion is not, it would ſeem, the moſt pro- 
per for ſetting examples of change-and 
revolution. It 1s well obſerved by Lord 
Saltoun, whom none will accuſe as inimi- 
cal to the intereſts and rights of Humani- 
ty, any more than to thoſe of the Britiſh 
Empire, that“ It is the glory of the Bri- 
tc tzfh Conſtitution to be founded not on 
& force or fear, but on juſtice, or a regard 
ce to the rights and happineſs of mankind. 
At profeſſes to ſecure the property and 
« the privileges of every man; to enforce 
ce claims, and to redreſs injuries. This 
« ſpirit of equity diffuſes a benign ra- 
t dience around the majeſty of Govern- 
« ment, and eſtabliſhes the Thrones of 
Kings on the firmeſt foundations. Deſ- 
« potiſm, which aims not to ſecure, but 
& to command and ſeize private property, 
produces, in the Sovereign, inconſiſtency 
and capriciouſneſs—in the Subject, diſ- 
« truſt and diſaffection. It debaſes and 
« enervates the mind, deſtroys good faith 
and every virtue, and, by means of op- 
e preſſion, 
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6 preſſion, on the one hand, and a deſire 
of change on the other, prepares the 
& way for the moſt fatal revolutions, Mild 
and free Governments, on tlie contrary, 
&« ſecure poſſeſſions, ſtimulate exertion, 
& nouriſh hope, and attach the human 
heart to the authority of equal laws, 
ce with a kind of filial confidence and affec- 
&« tion. Thoughts on Diſqualification, &c. 


It is for the Legiſlature, and all who 
have an intereſt in the authority of the 
laws, and the good faith of Government, 


to take care that injuſtice to the Planters, 


may not be followed by confuſion in the 
Weſt-Indies, and this again by confuſion 
in other parts of the Britiſh Empire, Eve- 
ry thing, at the preſent criſis, ſhould be 
kept as quiet as poſſible. The Political 
Body, already under a ſtrong degree of ex- 
citement, needs not farther ſtimulation, 
which might lead to feveriſh diſorder; but 
rather of retirement and repoſe. Let us 
wiſely anticipate the convulſions that mult 

follow 
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follow the Abolition of the Slave Trade, 
firſt in the Weſt-Indies, but afterwards 
amidſt various claſſes of turbulent and diſ- 
affected men; and we may add, among 
men who, though not naturally turbulent 
or factious, could not but be diſcontented, 
and ripe for innovation, being cut off from 
that employment, which the Weſt-India 
and Afncan Trades, in all their ramifica- 
tions, were wont to furniſh. 


Neither the Weſt-India Planters and 
Merchants, nor others connected with 
them, can object, or diſapprove of the Eaſt- 
India Company's making a trial of raiſing 
and bringing home Sugar from India. All 
that is contended for is, that India Sugar 
ſhall not be imported into Britain at the 
ſame duty with that from the Weſt-Indies. 


This would not only be in direct con- 
tradition to the Compact between Britain 
and the Colonies, but to the general con- 
veniency, profperity, ſtrength and ſecurity 
of the Empire. 


If 
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1, If what is ſaid be true, that the Na- 
tives of India can make Sugar, by means of 
earthen pots, without the aſſiſtance of our 
implements, there will be a proportionable 
reduction in our Manufactures and Trade; 
for, at preſent, we furniſh all thoſe unple- 
ments to the Weſt-India Planters: but if 
they cannot make Sugar without ſuch im- 
plements, it is not very probable, as we 
do not yet hear of any large buildings be- 
ing erected in India, ſuch as are to be 
found on every. Plantation in the Weſt- 
Indies, that any ſuch quantity of Sugar 
can be made and ſent to Europe, as can 
give any check to the price of Sugar for 
many years. Nor, if ſuch a quantity of 
Sugar could be made or obtained, could 
Aa-iuficient number of ſhips be engaged 
for bringing it home, until it were quite 
certain that they ſhould not miſs a freight, 
in ſpeculating on the carriage of that ar- 
ticle. But ſome years might elapſe before 
that matter could be aſcertained ; and, in 
the mean time, if our own reſources in the 
Welt-Indies ſhould not be kept open, as 
uſual, 


that muſt naturally happen in the produce 
of our Weſt-India Settlements. 


2. But, could our Settlements in the 
Eaſt-Indies be brought to furniſh the 
quantity of Sugar which will be yearly loſt 
m the Weſt, why at ſo much pains to cul. 
tivate the former at the expence of the 

latter ? 
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latter? What an immenſe difference in 


the quantities of our manufactures which - 


they reſpectively require, and the tonnage 
of ſhipping they employ ?- It is true, we 
hear much of new channels 79 be opened for 
our Manufactures in the Eaſt, In oppo- 
ſition to this, it is ſufficieat to obſerve, 
that, in our Weſt- Indies, ſuch avenues are 
already opened. On the ſubject of the 
comparative utility to Great Britain of the 


Eaſt and the Weſt-Indies, it is farther to 


be obſerved, that colonial and dependent 
Provinces may be ſituated, on the one 
hand, at too ſmall, and on the other, at too 
great a diſtance from the Mother Country; 
but that the Weſt-Indies are placed, with 
regard to Britain, in a happy medium be- 
tween both theſe extremes. Of the firſt 
_ caſe, we have an example in Ireland, ſub- 
dued, and part of it colonifed, from time 
to time, by England. Intelligence was 
immediately conveyed to one Kingdom of 
what paſſed in another. All diftinctions 
appeared odious between kindred and 
neighbouring States. A political fermenta- 


tion 
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tion was and ſtill is kept up, which is 
likely to terminate, as that between Eng- 
land and Scotland, in total ſeparation, or 
complete union. Immenſe diſtance, and 
a total diſſimilarity of climate, cuſtoms, 
and manners, and other circumſtances 
ariſing chiefly from thence, preclude all 
contention of this kind, between Britain 
and her Aſiatic Settlements. But from 
thoſe circumſtances an evil ſprings of ano- 
ther kind. It is not in nature that Bri- 
tain can long hold in ſubjection a coun- 
try at the diſtance of almoſt half the globe. 
European Nations may conſpire with the 
wo Powers, advancing in the Art of 
ar, to expel us from India. But the 
Weſt-Indies are more within the reach of 
our influence and protection; and our 
connection with them is of the happieſt 
kind, being neither too cloſe, like our con- 
nection with Ireland, nor too diſtant and 
looſe, like that with India. The Weſt- 
India Planters, Merchants, Sailors, and 
others, are Citizens of both Britain and 
the Iſlands; which, if I may be allowed a 
familiar 
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familiar ſimile, are. as a ſummer-houſe to 
England, ſince ſo great a number of its 
inhabitants are in the habit of going and 
coming between them. 


3. Were an Act paſſed for importing 
Sugar from the Eaſt- Indies on equal duty 
with thoſe on the Weſt-India Sugars, it 
could have no effect to lower the price of 
Sugar in this country, while our own 
Iſlands ſupply a ſufficiency for our con- 
ſumption, which they have always done, 
and even a ſurplus. for exportation; as 
appears from the Eaſt-India Reports al- 
ready mentioned. But this good effect 
would indeed ariſe from an importation of 
Sugar from India, to be re-exported to 
Foreign. Parts, a draw-back being paid 
equal to the duty, that it would keep our 
WeſtIndia Sugars at home, and conſe- 
quently at a reaſonable price. Thus, a 
perfect harmony might be eſtabliſhed be- 
tween the Eaſt-India Company and the 
Weſt-India Planters ; and that, harmony 
promote the general intereſt of the Britiſh 

F Empire: 
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Empire: provided always, that there be 
no Abolition of the Slave Trade, For, if 
that meaſure were to be adopted, then 
France and Spain would have the whole 
trade in the courſe of ſome years ; and we, 
among others, muſt be ſupplied by them. 
The Dutch and the Portugueze, too, would 
be encouraged to augment their Planta- 
tions, when they ſhould find that our Iſlands 
aredeprived of the means, not only of raiſ- 
ing new, but of cultivating the old Eſtates. 


4. As the importation of Sugar from 
Bengal, at equal duties, could have no ef- 
fect to lower the price of Sugar in this 
country, while our own Iſlands ſupply a 
ſufficiency for our conſumption, ſo neither, 
in this caſe, would it increaſe the Public 
Revenue, which can never amount tomore 
than the duties on the conſumpt, or what 
is enough to ſupply Great Britain and Ire- 
land. All the reſt that is imported, whe- 
ther from the Eaſt or Weſt- Indies, muſt 
be re-exported; on which the duty paid 
on importation is drawn back, EP 
| . At 
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At the General Court of Proprietors of 
Eaſt- India Stock, already mentioned, held 
on the 15th of March, a very ſpecious Ora- 
tor, in a ſpeech ſetting fol th the enormous 
price of Sugar, and the neceſſity of apply- 
ing to Government to place the duties and 
draw-backs on India Sugars upon an 
equality with thoſe of the Weſt-Indies, 
affirmed, that if the importation of Eaſt 
India Sugar is not allowed on theſe terms, 
the Sugar Trade, and the Carrying Trade 
in general of India, will be driven into the 
hands of Foreigners, who are now ſending 
ſhips from various ports of Europe. and 
America, for the purchaſe of Sugar, to 
India,” * The Eaſt-India Company have 
| F 2 both 


That Orator, by a ſpeech full of gaudy flowers, and 
bold metaphors, ſuch as that of the Myſorean Moun- 
tains (if cultivation ſhould'be repreſſed in every other 
part of India) laughing, jumping for joy, and pouring 
out their treaſures in the lap of Europe, impoſed, in a 
wonderful manner, on his Audience; but diſcovered 
great ignorance of both the Eaſt-India and Weſt- India 


Trades, as well as inconſiſtency with himſelf, At the 


fame time that he admitted how much the Weft-India 
Trade 
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both the right and the power to lay a hea- 
vy duty, ſay of twenty, or even thirty per 
cent. on all foreign ſhips coming to Ben- 
gal, or any other part of their dominions, 
to load Sugar : by which means, the whole 
Sugar Trade would be confined to our own 
ſhips. By the bye, it is well worth the 
Company's while, before they give into 

ſchemes 


Trade had contributed to the public ſtrength and re- 
venue, up to this very moment, he ſuppoſed the tide 
of affairs to be turned all in an inſtant, as if by a miracle; 
and that the proſperous ſtate of our Trade with the 
Weſt-Indies would be converted into loſs and ruin, un · 
leſs another party were to be admitted into a participa- 
tion of the Sugar Market of Britain, who could fetch 
Sugar from Bengal at a much leſs price than they could 
bring it from the Weſt-Indies. It was a bold under- 
taking, but not unſuitable to ſuch a Maintainer of Para- 
doxes, to attempt the ſubverſion of that ſeries ue, 
by which our Sugar Trade with the Weſt-Indjes had 
hitherto flouriſhed ; and at the ſame time to reduce the 
price of Sugar : all in one ſpeech. - Mr. Dallas viewed 
the ſubje& in a ſoberer and ſounder light, who conſidered 
ſuch attempts as proceeding merely from a thirſt of 
ſomething new—a wanton deſire to innovate upon eſtab- 
liſhed laws, or ſome ſuch madneſs as ſevered America 
n us. a 
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ſchemes of entering into a great Trade, 
in Sugar, with Great Britain, or with Eu- 
rope through Great Britain, to attempt 
the recovery of the Sugar Trade in Aſia, 
which they once poſſeſſed, which gave em- 
ployment to the Natives, precluded, in a 
great meaſure, foreign importation, and 
yielded a conſiderable Revenue, Inſtead 
of procuring, as 1s now done at different 
Britiſh Ports in India, Sugar from China, 
Manilla, Batavia, &c. let them raiſe, in 
Bengal, and ſend Sugar all over the Eaſt, 
at moderate duties—to the Back Country, 


and any other of thoſe new channels of 


commerce that, we hear, are to be open- 
ed; but with greater probability of ſuc- 
ceſs, as formerly, to Madras, the Malabar 
Coaſt, Bombay, Surat, Scindy, Muſcat, 
other Ports of the Perſian Gulph, to Mo- 
and to Judda, If the Eaſt-India 
Company avail themſelves, as there is not 
a doubt but they will, of the immenſe re- 
ſources for a Trade in Sugar which they 
have formerly enjoyed, and may again en- 
joy, there will be no reaſon for any in- 

1 terference 
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interference between them, in that article, 
and the Weſt-India Planters; nor is there 
the leaſt room to apprehend, whatever may 
be the ideas of ſanguine minds, over-heat- 
ed by an intenſe and partial contemplation 
of their object, that the Court of Directors 
wall haſtily riſk much on a competition in 
the Sugar Trade with the Weſt-Indies; 
or that they would be inclined to do fo, at 
the expence of juſtice to a body of men 
who have embarked their all in the Sugar 


| Trade, and the Faith of Government, 


pledged, on fair conditions, to maintain 
them, even excluſively, in that Trade, if 
they could, At the meeting of Eaſt-India 
Proprietors on the 15th of March, Mr. 
Baring declined ſigning the Report from 
the Committee of Warehouſes, relative to 
the culture of Sugar 4 from a belief that 
© the Committee were much too ſangume- 
in their expectations. He thoughtMat 
Sugar might be raiſed advantageouſly, 
and that it might, in time, become a be- 
« neficial article of traffick; but doubt - 
« ed the propriety of our turning our at- 

e tention 
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cc tention from the other ſettled articles : 
« he doubted if we ſhould be able to 
&« bring, for ſome years, any great quan- 
6 tity; and mentioned alſo, the appro- 
<« priation of the preſent inveſtment, both 
& as to tonnage and money. Any thing 
&« like ungenerous competition with the 
« Weſt-India Intereſt, he utterly diſclaim- 
&« ed, and was decidedly of opinion that 
the Eait-India Company could never ex- 
« pect to underſell them, and conſequent- 
6 ly never materially injure them.” * 


While ſach men as Mr. Baring, whoſe 
| liberality of ſentiment is not more gene- 
rally known than his abilities and infor- 
mation in all matters of buſineſs are ac- 
knowledged, have an important ſway in 
the buſineſs of the Company, there will be 
A barrier againſt the impetuoſity of blind 


nerous is to be apprehended. As to a fair 
16 com- 


* * 
. 


See the Diary, or Woodfall's Regifizr, for Tueſ- 
day, March 20, 1792. 
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interference between them, in that article, 
and the Weſt-India Planters; nor is there 
the leaſt room to apprehend, whatever may 
be the ideas of ſanguine minds, over-heat- 
ed by an intenſe and partial contemplation 
of their object, that the Court of DireCtors 
will haſtily riſk much on a competition in 
the Sugar Trade with the Weſt-Indies; 
or that they would be inclined to do fo, at 
the expence of juſtice to a body of men 
who have embarked their all in the Sugar 
Trade, and the Faith of Government, 
pledged, on fair conditions, to maintain 
them, even excluſively, in that Trade, if 
they could, At the meeting of Eaſt-India 
Proprietors on the 15th of March, Mr, 
Baring declined ſigning the Report from 
the Committee of Warehouſes, relative to 
the culture of Sugar 4 from a belief that 
© the Committee were much too ſanguine 
<« in their expectations. He thought that 
Sugar might be raiſed advantageouſly, 
and that it might, in time, become a be- 
&« neficial article of traffick ; but doubt- 
« ed the propriety of our turning our at- 

| e tention 


n 


« tention from the other ſettled articles : 
« he doubted if we ſhould be able to 


« like ungenerous competition with che 
« Weſt-India Intereſt, he atterly diſclaim- 
6 ed, and was decidedly of opinion that 
ce the Eaſt-India Company could never ex- 
« pect to underſell them, and conſequent- 
66 ly never materially injure them.” * 


While ſach men as Mr. Baring, whoſe 


liberality of ſentiment is not more gene- 


mation in all matters of buſineſs are ac 
knowledged, have an important ſway in 
me buſineſs of the Company, there will be 
_ barrier againſt che impetuoity of blind 
Ppaticiſm; and nothing unfair or unge- 

5 As to a fair 
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competition between the Eaſt-India Com- 
pany and the Weſt-India Planters, it muft 
be ſubmitted to without murmuring, and 
even with ſentiments of amity. It is not 
expected by the Weſt-India Merchants 
and Planters, that, for their intereſt and 
gratification, there ſhould never be any 
chance of a reduction in the price of Su- 
gar. They only expect and require of the 
Juſtice of Parliament, not to concentrate 
on their head ſuch a ſudden aſſemblage of 
diſadvantages as muſt overwhelm them. 
For, what would the great EnTHrvuslAsT, 
with his Followers, have done? Nothing 
leſs than to prevent the Weſt-India Mer- 
chants from exporting Sugar; to open an 
entrance, at equal duties, for Sugar from 
Bengal; and, at the ſame time, to aboliſh, 
not gradually, but at one ſtroke, the Slave 
Trade!!! —This is the ſage Legiſlator, 
whom thouſands of Europeans blindly ads © 
mire, and tens of thouſands of Negroes 
devoutly adore! He would ſtrangle at once, 
with a triple cord, a Trade which directly, 
or in its conſequences involves more than 


a third 


. 


a third part of the Britiſh Commerce and 
Navigation. The poor deluded Negroes, 
in the notion they form to themſelves of 
King Massa BILBB-rossg, Figure a man 
of princely dignity of deportment, of great 
prudence and forefight, deprecating the re- 
moval of the ancient Land-Marks, inculcat- 
ing the proverbial wiſdom of former times, 
commanding, by his preſence, the moſt pro- 
found reſpect and attention, and diſarming 
and compoſing the tumultuous rabble !” 

Ac veluti magno in populo cum ſept coorta ef 

Seditio, ſevitque animis ignobile vulgus ; 

 Famgque faces et ſaxa volant, furor arma miniſtrat: 

Tum, pietate gravem ac meritis fi forte virum quem 


Conſpexere, ſilent, arreftiſque auribus aftant : 
Ile regit dictis animos, et pectora mulcet. 


Virg. En. lib. 1. 


As when in tumults riſe th* ignoble Crowd, 
Mad are their motions, and their tongues are loud ; 
And ſtones and brands in rattling vollies fly, 
And all the ruſtic arms that Fury can ſupply ; 

den ſome grave and pious man appear, 

| ey huſh their noiſe, and lend a liſt'ning ear; 

He ſooths, with ſob&Wrds, their angry mood, 
And quenches their innate deſire of blood. 


Such a man do the Negroes conceive 
Mr. Wilberforce to be; a Peace-maker, 
not 
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not a Peace- breaker. He, on the other 
hand, ſuppoſes them to be, not a Hearty, 
well-fed, jolly, laughing, dancing, finging 
claſs of mortals, but poor and miſerable, ema- 
ciated and woe-be-gone, like himſelf; dejefted, 
worn down into decrepitude and ſadneſs, by 
harſh uſage, hard labour, and the want of 
things neceſſary to life,” Tt is a pity but 
theſe mutual dear friends were better ac- 
quainted—the Lovers of Peace would have 
leſs cauſe of apprehenſion and alarm ! 


The party who are the moſt zealous Ad- 
vocates for the importation of Sugar from 
India, and from all quarters, ate the Su- 
gar Refiners ; theſe are become ſo nume- 
rous in London, that they complain of 
wanting ſufficient work. They ſay, that 
te they could manufacture as much Sugar 
again as they now do;” and they, tre- 
fore, anxiouſly wiſh gr the importation 
of Sugar from all parts of the globe, with 
a view to make, in London, a monopoly 
of that article, and thereby to ſupply the 
greateſt part of Europe with both Lump 

and 
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and Loaf Sugar. Now we ſhall have ano- 
ther inſtance of the danger attending in» 
novation, even where innovation appears 
to be plauſible, if we reflect on the conſe- 
quences that would neceſſarily flow from 
the eſtabliſhment of ſo prodigious a ma- 
nufacture, even an excluſive manufacture 
of Sugar in the Britiſh Metropolis. What 
is to become of the immenſe quantity of 
Melaſſes, and Scum, which, together, leave 
one-fourth part of the whole Muſcova- 
does uſed for refining? At preſent, the 
quantity of Melaſſes produced, he heavy 
on hand, and are fold cheap; but if a 
double quantity, or a half more were made, 
the value of that article would be reduced 
probably under one penny per pound, or 
nine ſhillings per cwt : and in which caſe, 
Melaſſes would become ſo cheap, that the 
Piſllers would work nothing elſe, nei- 
ther Barley, nor any other grain; the ef- 
fect of which, on the landed intereſt, it 


is unneceſſary to ſpecify. A kind Small- 
beer, too, is made out of Melaſſes, and the 


praQtice of making it would, no doubt, 


be 


©, 


be more uſed, in proportion as the price 
of the Melaſſes ſhould be diminiſhed.— 
Melaſſes, too, with the poorer people, is 
made to ſupply the place of Butter. Theſe 
particulars furniſh matter for the moſt ſe- 
rious conſideration, and muſt be left to 
the deliberation of the Legiſlature. For 
our Sugar Bakers, they are quite indifferent 
whether Sugar comes from our own Weſt 
India Colonies, or from Bengal, or from 
China, Batavia, or any of the French 
or Daniſh Colonies, ſo that they have but 
Sugar for carrying their works to the 
heighth of a Sugar-manufactory for all 
Europe. For this reaſon, moſt cordially 
do they join, and even inſtigate the pre- 
ſent clamour againſt the Weſt-India Plan- 
tors. 


The cry and uproar now is, Dawn 


with the Weſt Indies whoſe Planters are 
RuFFIANs, and who continue the Slave 
Trade, ànd mercileſsly, for their own in- 
tereſt, keep up, and enhance the price of 
Sugar.“ In this ſpirit, that very moderate 

and 
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and comprehenſive Legiflator, Mr. Wil- 
berforce, and his Admirers, are now en- 
deavouring to prevail on Government to 
prohibit Sugar from being exported to Fo- 
reign Markets. I ſhall ſpeak a few words 
on the Crime of the Weſt India Merchants 
endeavouring to make, the moſt of their 
article, after I have juſt obſerved, that the 
immediate Prohibition of Exportation 1s 
not a meaſure that would affect the Plan- 
ters and Merchants, who have only a very 
few hogſheads of Sugar at preſent on hand; 
but another claſs of men, the Grocers and 
Sugar Refiners, who purchaſed Sugar, on 
the faith of the preſent Laws, to fell it 
at Foreign Markets, at a better price than 
can be got for it here, eſpecially at pre- 
ſent, during the contagious phrenzy of 
leaying off the uſe of Sugar, as the belt 
means of aboliſhing the Slave Trade. How 
would the preamble to ſuch an Act run? 
« Whereas the palatable and wholeſome 
article of Sugar, now rendered by habit, 
which affects human frames, as all other 
conſtitutions, a neceſſary of life, has, from 
the Inſurrections in St. Domingo, fatally 


CY 
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excited by the clamours in Europe againſt 
the Slave Trade, which clamours were 
however very reaſonable and humane 
from a temporary failure of Crops ; and 
conſequently from the high rates at which 
the aforeſaid article has been fold, in a 
raw ſtate, by Planters, Merchants, or their 
Agents, to Sugar-Refiners, Grocers, and 


other Venders and Refailers of the ſaid ar- 


ticle: therefore be it enacted, and by theſe 
preſents it is enacted, that Sugars, for which 
the Grocers and others, Venders of Su- 
gars, paid one ſhilling per pound, ſhall now 
be ſold at eight-pence,” &c. &c. 


The price of Cheeſe has gradually been 
increaſed, in the courſe of a very few years, 
from 3d. and. 4d. even to 7d. per pound: 
yet, would it not be very abſurd to paſs 
an Act for compelling the people of Che- 
ſhire to ſell their Cheeſè at a lower price 
than it ,now fetches? Though Cheeſe 
is a great part of the food on which the 
labouring, that is, the moſt numerous and 
the moſt uſeful claſs of the people ſubfiſts ? 
In like manner, the price of Hops veers 


be- 
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between zl. 10s. and 10l. 10s. per hun- 
dred weight: the load of Hay from Fos. 
to 51: and the hogſhead of Cyder, which 
is ſometimes ſo low as from 6d. to 18. per 


gallon, in bad years brings from 20d. to 
28. 


It is now ſubmitted to the conſideration 
of the Honourable Members of the Houſe 
of Commons, whether it does not appear, 
1. That the clamour that prevails againſt 
the Weſt India Planters and Merchants be 
not chiefly owing to the Induſtry of cer- 
tain Individuals, reſtleſs, fanatical, impro- 


vident, fraught with danger and public 
calamity? 


2. Whether the Petitioners againſt the 
Slave Trade were competent to judge con- 
cerning the propriety of ſo bold a meaſure ? 


3. Whether we have not as many, and as 
miſerable Objects of Compaſſion and Cha- 
rity at home, as the Slaves employed in 
the actual Cultivation of the Soil in the 
Weſt Indies? 


4. It 
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4. If ſuppoſed (for we do not admit it 
would be real) relief and comfort ſhould, 
by an Act of Parliament, be extended to 
ſo many of our African Labourers abroad: 
would not this ideal regard to the eaſe and 
well-being of the Negroes, excite a deſire 
and expectation of ſimilar regard and re- 
lief to other claſſes of men, in ſimilar ſi- 


tuations * at home? 5 
5. Was 
—— TC 6 

* Seamen, preſſed into the ſervice, torn from their 
families, and often wounded and maimed ; Huſband- 
men, «jected from their Poſſeſſions, held by their An- 
ceſtors for ages, by the avarice of great Landholders, and 
the monopolizing rage of throwing ſeveral moderate in- 
to one large Farm, or, perhaps, of converting whole 
Diſtricts into Sheep-walks. Many of thoſe Huſband- 
men, known in Scotland under the name of Tackſmen, 
had, from long poſſeſſion, juſt as good a right to their 
Farms, as the great Lairds, or Lords, ſuch as Macdogald, 
and others, had to their Eſtates, It is a pitiable ſpecta- 
cle, and a ſubject of high indignaticn, to ſee many of 
thoſe ejected Tackſmen, with their children, ſeeking 
relief and ſubſiſtence, by engaging their Servitude, for a 
long term of years, in the Back Settlements of North 
America, This is the Servitude that we ſhould be 
anxious to aboliſh, Mr Mackenzie, of Seaforth ; Mr. 
Mackenzie, of Torridon ; the late Major Macleod, of 
Herries, 
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8. Was not Servitude the general con- 
dition of human nature in Europe, not 
many centuries back? And is it not ſtill 
ſo in Ruſſia, Poland, Denmark, Hungary, 
and many parts of Germany? 


6. Have not ſudden modes of Emanci- 
pation from Servitude been repeatedly tried 
in Russ14, even in our times, in vain ? 
And does not the Hiſtory of Modern 
G Europe 


— ———— 


Herries, and a few other Gentlemen, who, by the con- 
ſtruction of Harbours, Roads, Warehouſes, with ne- 
ceſſaries and implements for Fiſhing, on, reaſonable 
terms—theſe are the true Philanthropiſts, whom the 
' Legiſlature and whom the Public ought to encourage. 
The Plan now in agitation, for the diſſeminationof 
Knowledge, Enterprize, and Indultry, at the None 
and Weſtern extremities of Scotland, by tranſlating 
one of the CoLLEGEs at Aberdeen to Inverneſs; and 
converting the empty Building, under the auſpices 
of Mefirs. Holland and Weſtel, into a Manufactory of 
the fine Scotch Wool into Garments of the F LEUCY 
Hos iER kind, fo well adapted to Northern Latitudes, 
is highly worthy of all. poſſible encouragement The 
run from Aberdeen to the Baltic, where the demand 
for Fleeey Hoſiery Garments will be great, when it it 
ence known, is ſhort and eaſy. | 
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Rani prove, that the Abolition of 
Slavery has been gradual; and the joint 
effect of Religion, and of the prize of Li- 
berty held out, on reaſonable and eaſy 
terms, to the Induſtry and the good beha- 
viour of thoſe in a ſtate of Servitude ? 


7. It human nature be the ſame * in all 
times and countries, and ſimilar moral 
cauſes be calculated to produce - ſimilar 
moral effects, is it not to be expected, that 
a fair prize would ſtimulate Induſtry, and 
lead to Liberty, in the Weſt Indies, as 
heretofore in Europe? And from the 
lame principles does it not follow, that as 
the Danes were wont to ſlaughter their 
Priſoners of War, when they could not 
get a ready Market for them in England, 
between four and five hundred years ago, | 
ſo the Africans would be diſpoſed, at this 
day, to act the ſame bloody part, in the 
{fame circumſtances? Or, will it be ſaid 

that 
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® A poſition ſtrenuvuſly maintained by thoſe who 
contend for the Abolition of the Slave Trade, 
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that the Africans of the preſent times are 
more civilized than the Danes were be- 
tween four and five hundred years ago ? 
But the ſavage inhumanity of the -Afri- 
cans is a matter of fact, evinced not by 
reaſoning only, but by moſt undoubted teſ- 
timony. 4 


8. Whether an Abolition of the Slave 
Trade, in defiance of Juſtice to the Plan- 
ters, and at the expence of Subſiſtence to 
many hundreds of thouſands, might not 
occaſion Revolt abroad, and Tumult at 
home? 


9. Can it be in juſtice ſaid, that the 
Dearneſs of Sugar is owing to any Com- 
bination or unfair Artifice in the Weſt- 
India Planters and Merchants? And is it 
not certain, that the late exorbitant price 
of Sugar is owing chiefly to the Diſtur- 
bances in St, Domingo, and to the great 
demand for Sugar to Germany ? 


10. Is it the duty, or is it an object wor- 
thy of the Britiſh Government, to break 
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through eſtabliſhed Laws, which tend, 
in their operation, to furniſh a ſufficient 
quantity of Sugar to Mp that article, in 
Britain, at a moderate price, as has gene- 
rally appeared, and will again appear in 
the ſpace of a few months? 


** 


— 


Gentlemen, while you turn your atten- 
tion to the Motion for an Abolition of 
the Slave Trade, or to whatever may be 
connected with that ſubject, it is reſpect- 
fully requeſted, and hoped, that you will 
bear in mind the following truth, That 
the Weſt- India Planters are as warm 
Friends, as any in the Britiſh Empire, to 
the higheſt degree of Liberty, conſiſtent 
with Order and Gaod Government,' and 


the wideſt range of Humanity---Humanity . 


not to Africans only, but alſo to Euro- 
peans. . 
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